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THE SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
AT CHICAGO 

The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and 
the special scientific societies affili- 
ated with it meet at Chicago during 
the week beginning December 27, 
this being the seventy-third meeting 
of the association, the eighteenth 
convocation week meeting of scien- 
tific societies, and the third of the 
greater convocation week meetings 
held at four year intervals in Wash- 
ington, New York and Chicago. It 
is planned that at these meetings in 
our large centers of scientific popu- 
lation there shall be a full represen- 
tation of scientific societies and spe- 
cial efforts to promote science and 
the appreciation of science by the 
largest possible public. 

The promise for the Chicago 
meeting is auspicious. In the past 
four years science has successfully 
met the supreme emergency of war 
and in the ensuing reconstruction 
period it will be the principal fac- 
tor in our complicated civilization. 
These facts are perhaps more nearly 
recognized than ever before, and the 
approaching meeting will do much 
both to advance science and to se- 
cure increased support of science by 
public recognition. It is also the 
case that every four year period 
signalizes a further development of 
scientific institutions and scientific 
activities in the central and western 
states, so that the center of scien- 
tific population bids fare to corre- 
spond with the general center of 
population, and this circumstance 
will be reflected by the approaching 
meeting. 

Dr. L. O. Howard, chief of the 
Bureau of Entomology, United 



States Department of Agriculture, 
the president for the Chicago meet- 
ing, has been permanent secretary 
of the association for twenty-two 
years, during which time the mem- 
bership has increased from 1,729 to 
over 12,000 and the meetings and 
other activities of the association 
have grown in proportion. As the 
Chicago meeting celebrates the com- 
pletion of Dr. Howard's successful 
administration, so it marks the be- 
ginning of the secretaryship of Dr. 
Burton E. Livingston, professor of 
plant physiology at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, during whose term 
of office it may be expected that the 
association will progress even more 
rapidly than the science of the coun- 
try on which it depends and which 
it in turn promotes. 

The address of the retiring presi- 
dent will be given at the opening 
general session on the evening of 
December 27 by Dr. Simon Flexner, 
director of the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research. Sessions of 
general interest are planned for 
fourteen sections of the association, 
representing different fields of sci- 
ence, and the retiring vice-presi- 
dents for the sections will each give 
an address on some broader aspect 
of his own field. Some forty affili- 
ated and associated societies will 
hold meetings for the reading of 
papers and for discussion. 

Most of the sessions will be held 
at the University of Chicago which 
in a comparatively short period has 
taken its place among the three or 
four universities which are most 
active in the advancement of science. 
Only two previous meetings have 
been held in Chicago, the first in 
1866 and the second in 1908. The 
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earlier of these meetings repre- 
sented a new era in the work of the 
association, the meetings of which 
had been suspended during the war. 
There had been an informal meet- 
ing at Buffalo in 1864, attended by 
79 persons, and a meeting the fol- 
lowing year at Burlington was at- 
tended by 73. At the time of the 
meeting in 1868 the membership of 
the association was 428 and there 
were 259 in attendance. The ses- 
sions were held in the assembly hall 
of the Y. M. C. A. and the Baptist 
church, the meeting being held 
under the auspices of the citizens 
rather than of any educational or 
scientific body. 

The meeting of 1908 was held at 
the University of Chicago with an 
attendance of 723 members, and it 
was estimated that, counting mem- 
bers of the affiliated societies, there 
were some 2,000 scientific men in 
attendance. Dr. William H. Welch, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, 
gave the presidential address; Pro- 
fessor Edward L. Nichols, of Cor- 
nell University, presided, and the 
president elected was Professor T. 
C. Chamberlin, of the University of 
Chicago. It was one of the most 
notable meetings of the association 
that has been held, and it may be 
expected that the meeting to be held 
at the end of December will make 
new advances in scientific organiza- 
tion, in scientific research and in the 
appreciation and support of science 
by the general public. 

PROBLEMS OF A NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 

An interchange of delegates be- 
tween the American and British As- 
sociations has been planned, and a 
joint meeting of the two associations 
on the common ground of Canada 
could be arranged with advantage 
both to science and to international 
friendship. The British Associa- 



tion, founded in 1831, was a model 
for ours, and we still have much to 
learn from it. For example, it is 
doubtful whether the addresses of 
the president and vice-president of 
the American Association always 
maintain as high an average stand- 
ard of style, proportion and general 
interest as those presented at Car- 
diff, parts of which have been 
printed in this journal. 

There may also be faults that the 
British and American Assocation 
share and, in so far as this is the 
case, the vigorous criticism of the 
conduct of the British Association 
that has been printed in Nature and 
other English journals since the 
Cardiff meeting should be of inter- 
est here as well as there. Indeed it 
must be admitted that the failure 
of the association to keep in touch 
with the general public — which is 
the principal charge against the 
British Association — is even more 
obvious in the United States. There 
is, however, this difference that 
while the English press and the 
people still pay more attention to 
the scientific work of the associa- 
tion and treat with greater con- 
sideration men engaged in research, 
there is a tendency for the two 
countries to reach a common level. 
Formerly the London Times gave 
whole pages daily for a week to the 
British Association, while now the 
space is reduced to a column or two 
and the topics treated are likely 
to be education, economics and the 
like. It seems that the same decrease 
in interest, especially in the more 
serious aspects of scientific work, is 
shown at the place of meeting. 
Still, it is the case that the local 
committee at Cardiff spent about 
$7,500 in entertaining the associa- 
tion, which the Chicago committee 
would probably regard as beyond 
the resources of that rich city. 
Some of the comments regardng 



